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keep creeping in. The New England Calvinists of the first gene-
ration of Massachusetts and Harvard were, by the rigorous
standards of sixteenth-century Calvinism, deplorably lax, not
quite Arminian, but not really orthodox either. The American
experience fought against the orthodox doctrine of Protestant
Europe. When Jonathan Edwards in eighteenth-century
Massachusetts tried to turn back the tide, he was defeated not
merely because of his tactless investigation into the reading
habits and the free conversation of the sons and daughters of
the best families of Northampton, but because the campaign
had already been lost. It was not even a rearguard action that
he was fighting; it was a return from Elba for the old
orthodoxy, a return that ended with a decisive Waterloo.
American religion was committed, more and more, to an
optimistic view of God's purpose in the world and to an
identification of that purpose with the purpose of man,
especially American man- Religion more and more lost its
supernatural and other-world character. God was conceived
of as a kind of King of Brobdingnag convinced that " whoever
could make two ears of corn or two blades of grass to grow
upon a spot of ground where only one grew before, would
deserve better of mankind and do more essential service to
his country than the whole race of politicians put together."
And not only than politicians but than unproductive saints.
The American religious mind was made ready for the
acceptance of the optimistic deism of Franklin and Jefferson,
and thousands who would have been horrified to admit that
they shared the religious views of those great heretics did in
fact share more of their views than they knew and were
further removed from the views of old orthodox Christianity
than, they knew. The evangelical denominations might still
insist on faith before works, but faith was expected to show
forth its fruits in works, especially in economic works like
abstention from extravagant vices like drink and sexual sin;
greed or acquisitiveness was not only not condemned but more
and more became a virtue.
It is no new opinion that since the Reformation there has been
a more open identification of worldly $h:o$perity with virtue
than was openly preached if not practised before. The virtues
inculcated by evangelical religion bore fruit in wealth that was
accepted as a proof of virtue. So far the American experience